CHAPTER I

PLAYS OF MEN AND FATE

IN Ancient Greece, the conventions of the theatre were
rigid; even the plot and the characters were known before-
hand by the audience, who watched the play in an attitude
of mind quite different from that of a modern theatre-
goer.

People who attended a theatre in Greece had something
in common with a modern audience at the performance of an
oratorio like the Messiah when it is given in a church. All
the people who attend may not be themselves deeply reli-
gious, but they know that the theme of the work to which
they are listening has a religious significance, and that it is
part of a service of worship. The story is well known to
them, so they have no concern with the development of an
unexpected plot. The principal singers make no attempt to
represent the great figures of the Bible by wearing costumes
of the period, or even by using language closely imitating that
of real life; their aim is to use music and language in a way
which will help the audience not to visualize but to imagine
the incidents in the work which they are performing. Greek
actors had a similar aim, but the place of the music in an
oratorio was taken by the rhythmical motion and chanting of
^the chorus, which will be mentioned again later.

The theatre was theoretically a temple of the god of
fertility, Dionysus, with his altar in the centre. It was a
huge place in the open air capable of accommodating about
20,000 people, who sat on tiered seats, like the crowd at a
football match. The stories of the plays were taken from the
religious myths of the heroes and demi-gods who were the
founders of the nation, and whose lives had come to have a